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THE BRITISH DRUIDS. 

THe aacient Britons were divided 
Druids, the 

Equites, and the Piebiaus, | The 
Kquites were a kind of nobility, and 
presided over their military affairs ; 
but the ruids held the supreme 
power, and were almost despotic in 
watters of civil or religious jurisdic- 
tion. Their legislative and religious 
rites are supposed to have been 
founded by these Druids on the 


into three classes, the 


principles of the Curetes, who were 


likewise descended trom Gomer. 

The name of Droid is derived trom 
Dryw, an old British word, which 
signifies Oak, to which tree they 
paid the most superstitious veuera- 
tion and reward. 

Historians have divided the Druids 
into three orders, the chief order had 
the direction of public affairs ; the 
second orde Bards and 
to them was entrusted the education 
of the children of the nobilit 
of whom were alierwards admitted 
into the first These bards 
composed verses in praise ol heroes 
and other eminent persons. ‘To 
these two orders, Strabo and Ma 
reellinus add a third, called Kubates, 
Vaids, or Vates, who applied them- 
selves to the 


rwts called 





some 


order. 


tudy of setenecs, and 
in order to procure the esteem, and 
excite the wonder of 
they pretended to augury, magie, 
and Civination. ‘These three orders 
of Druids were subject to one parti- 
eolar Droid, who governed with an 
upecontroled and to whom 
were finally 
On the death of the 
the n 


the people, 


Authority, 
all matters of importance: 
rejerred, 
beaat cl 
druid, 
and 


his stucet rT 


Arch- 
irning, abilities, 
usually 
, but thes 
of the office creat 
a Warm competition for it as could 


he «decided no than by 


NU tie 
character, was chosen 
reat honours 


ad trequently such 


otherwis« 
force of arms. 


The Druids taught the knowledge 


laws and 
bever, on 


of their 


and any account, com 


mitted it to writing, which is suppos- 


ed to have arisen from their 








religion in verse, 


eN\treme 


tenaciousness of their rites and 
mysteries ; and these rhymes were 
to amazingly intricate and diflicult, 





|} that twenty years have been spent 


in learning them with a view of ob- 


| taining the oftice of Arch-druid. 


The Druids taught the doctrines 
ofthe immortality and transmigra- 
tion of the soul; and of the snpre- 
uiacy, immensity, and infinity of one 
God ; but they conlined their wor- 


| ship to no particular temple or place 


erected for that purpose, which they 
thought inconsistent with the attri- 
butes of the Deity; notwithstanding 
which rational sentiments of the Su- 
preme Being, they paid divine wor- 
ship to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and 
Mercury, under the titles of Taranus, 
Itcsus, Belenus, and Teutates ; and 
io several other deitics. They per- 
formed their religious ceremonies in 
solitary groves, and surrounded the 
places ofcelebration, and their altars 
and victims, with boughs of oak, of 
the leaves and sprigs of which they 
composed garlands with which they 
adorned the brows of the bards, dan- 
cers, and devotees who assisted at 
these festivals. The misletoe, which 
grows on oaks, was the object of 
their highest veneration; and this 
they sought after annually in the 
of the year with the utmost 
cagerness, and amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. When the misle- 
toc was at leneth discovered, the 
Arch-druid, dressed in a white sur- 
nuded the tree on which it 
found, eulting it with a 
nile, reeeived it in his garments as 
a most invaluable ciflt of Heaven 
and indeed it must have appeared so 
who esteemed it an effec 
tual remedy in all diseases. 

The following religious and politi 
cal maxims of the Druids will con- 
vey to our readers a tolerable idea 
of that seet; they are selected from 
a ereater number, as the most im- 
portant, and worthy of regard. 

Chere is but one supreme God, 

The origin of all things is from 
thaye. 


Spring 


preie Cc, ANCE 
and 


was 


lo | copie 
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If the world is destroyed, it will be 
by fire, 

There is another world, and those 
who kill themselves to accompany 
their friends thither will live with 
them there. 

Great care is to be taken of the 
education of children, who are not 
to be admitted into their parents’ 
company till they are fourteen 3 cars 
of age. 

Upon extraordinary emergencies, 
a man may be sacrificed for the 
good of his country. 

The disobedient or disloyal must 
be excommunicated, deprived of the 
benefit of the law, secluded from so- 
ciety, and rendered incapable of 
public employ. 

He that comes last to the assem- 
bly of the estates deserves death. 

Money lent in this world will be 
repaid in the next. 

Letters given to dying persons, or 
thrown on the funeral piles of the 
dead, will be faithfully delivered in 
the other world. 

All masters of families have abso- 
lute power over the lives of their 
wives, children, and slaves. 

Malefactors, prisoners, and inno- 
eent persons, when the former are 
wanting, are to be slam upon the al- 
tar, or burnt alive, in honour of the 
Gods. 

The arcana of the sciences must 
not be committed tu writing, but to 
the memory. 

The moon is a sovereign remedy 
for all things. 


British Druids.— Subterranean Temple of Ipsanminl. 





The power of misletoe produces | * . , 
| there is a connecting block of three 


Various astunishing eflects. 


ACCOUNT OF THE St BTERRA- 
NEAN TEMPLE OF IPSAMBUL. 


(By Lieutenant Colonel Stratton.) 


Tue Temple of Ipsambul is situ- 
ated on the right bank (going up) of 
the Nile, which in this part of its 
course runs from south-west to north- 
east. The side of the river is herc 


formed by a chain of sandstone rock, | 


and in an interval of this 
there isa valley of sand, the sides 
ef which are formed by two rocks. 
These rocks are smoothed each into 
the facade ofatemple. Oneofthese 
temples is sufficiently known, 


chain | 








The valley runs in a steep ascent, 
from the river to the desert, until 
the sand becomes so high as to be 
on a level with the summit of the 
rock on both sides. 

The sand drifting downwards to- 
wards the river had entered the 
temple which we propose to describe, 
and completely blocked up its en- 
trance to many feet above the ar- 
chitrave, so as to conceal the greater 
part of the stupendous figures, of 
which a very considerable portion is 
now visible. The sand is so fine, 
that, when put in motion, it resem- 
bles aflvid. While we were ascend- 
ing, our footsteps occasioned such a 
current of it, as to give us reason to 
apprehend that the entrance to the 
temple would be again blocked up. 
We owe the removal of the sand, the 
uncovering of the facade, and the 
entrance to the temple, to the exer- 
tions of Messrs. Belzoni and Beechey, 
employed for this purpose by the 
British consul, Mr. Salt. 

The sand is now barred out by 
palm-trunks. and large stones, but 
unless & more effectual defence is 
provided, there is reason to fear that 
the curious traveler will not be long 
gratified with the sight of a superb 
monument, which, until August, 1817, 
had remained buried and concealed 
probably for many ages. 

Commencing at the south end of 
the facade, there is a sloping projec- 
tion of 30 feet. At4 feet 7 inches 
is the arm of the first colossal figare 
cut out of, and projecting from, the 
facade, between which and the figure 


feet thick. These figures cannot be 
styled alto-relievos—they are in fact 
statues; they measure 25 feet 5 
inches acrossthe shoulders, and four 
of them occupy the facade, which 
measores 127 feet. The left shoul- 
der of the first touches the right 
shoulder of the second, and so on. 
The rock is brownish and soft, and 
easily cut by the chisel. The part 
out of which the statues are formed 
is whitish, which adds to the effect. 
They are beautifully eut, and the 
proportions, notwithstanding their 
magnitude, and consequent want of 
models, are so perfectly just, that no 
feature predominates, and every 
part appearssmall, symmetrical, and 
graceful. 
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The statue to the north, or right 
hand of the portal, is visible to the 
elbow; that immediately to the left, 
er south of the door, is somewhat 
mutilated; the statue beyond it is 
visible to below the shoulder ; while 
the second to the north is buried to 
nearly the forehead. The statues 
have the high mitred cap, with the 
serpent, or good genius, on the fore- 
head. The nose, mouth, ard chin, 
are of the most delicate proportions. 
The corners of the mouth, almostap- 
proaching to a smile, give an ex- 
pression of mildness, while the other 
features bear a character of firmness. 

The neck and shoulders are ad- 
mirably formed ; the muscles of the 
chest and abdomen are in the hap- 
piest repose, the nipple and navel 
being visible in front.* The statues 
are supposed to be naked to the 
middle, where we perceive a hand- 
some ceinture in zigzag lines, and a 
dress bencath, striped perpendicu- 
larly. 

Over the architrave of the portal, 
is an alto-relievo of Osiris Hierax, 
placed in a niche, and measuring 
23 feet 2inches. He holds in both 
hands the sacred Tor, orcrux ansata, 
and has a crown on his head; uncer 
his left hand is a female figure in 
alto-relievo, measuring 5 feet 1 inch; 
and under the right a stall, witha 
fox’s head at the top. The deception, 
arising from the correctness of the 
proportions, is such, that these 
figures do not appear one half of 
their real height. 

Two heroes in sculpture, having 
the bird with expanded wings over 
them, present to Osiris, with ene 
hand, a figure resembling a monkey, 
and hold up the other hand. 


Subterrancan Temple of Ipsambul. 





On the entablature are sculptured | 


bulls, geese, hawks, grasshoppers, 
Anubis’s hieroglyphics, &e. &e. On 
the summit of the cornice are seated 
figures of monkeys, or possibly of 


Typhons, indifferently executed. The | 
| cap—his face and arms are naked— 


cornice bears sculptures of serpeats, 
surmounted by globes. From 
cornice to the architrave the space 
measures 65 feet; the height of the 
facade may be 100 feet. 

We enter the temple through a 
small hole made in the sand, under 
the architrave, part of which has 

* Althouch the statues are visible ou the sides 
nly to the elbows, still, from the slope of the 
send, they are in front visibie below the uavel. 


the | 


| are fastened round his body. 
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been clipped off to facilitate the 
entrance, which is much choked up 
by the sand. The facade, as wellas 
the entrance and interior of the 
temple, are all cut out of the rock, 
aud the great colossal figures, though 
projecting so considerably, form a 
part of the same rock. 

The first chamber has eight square 
pillars resting on pedestals, which 
do not appear in the plan, but which 
are merely square projections ex- 
tending six inches or so beyond the 
pillars. Each of these pillars has en 
its front a large colossal statue of the 
same block with the pillar. These 
statues, which are about 22 feet 
high, have their arms crossed, hold- 
ing the crooks and flagellum: they 
wear the mitred cap, and are, in all 
respects, well formed; the pupil of 
the eye is painted black, and also 
the eye-brow, which, beyond the na- 
tural arch, is extended artificially 
by a straight line in black. They 
are naked to the ceinture, which is 
fastened by a clasp; below itisa 
closeitting dress, reaching nearly 
to the knee, bearing an ornament or 
pouch in front, not uplike that of 
the present Highlanders of Scotland. 
These statues are covered with 
stucco,painted in rich and variegated 
colours. ‘Their noses are slightly 
aquiline; the under lip projects a 
little; the corners of the mouth ex- 
press a smile; the chin is finely 
formed; the eye large and full; the 
eye-brow well arched; and the face 
very handsome. The expression is 
serene and benignant, and they re- 
semble much the Jupiter mansuetus 
of the Romans. The ceiling is paint- 
ed in blae and red, having a rich 
border, with large expanded wings. 

The paintings on the wall repre- 
sent the hero in his ear. He isin the 
act of discharging an arrow from his 
bow—his aim is sure—his mein de- 
termined—his winged concomitant 
is above him—he wears a helmeted 


and he has bracelets, armlets, and 
collar. His dress reaches below his 
knee: he has a girdle, and the reins 
On 
the side of the car, which is painted 
blue, yellow, and red, is a quiver. 
The horses in the car have their nos- 
trilsopen. They are rampant, snort- 
ing, and covered with rich trappings, 
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and plumes on their beads. They | 
are stallions, with long tails, and 

their eyes partly covercd with blink- | 
ers. They have no bits, but are re- 
strained by a nose-band. The hero 

is followed by three comparatively 

small chariots, each containing two 

persons, one of whom drives, while 

the other carries a bow, arrows, and 

a shield covered with a lceopard’s 

skin. 

The hero, with his people, are in 
the act of storminy a fortress, and 
the artist has scized the moment of 
surrender. The fortress consists of 
two stories. From the first we see 
some of the enemy tumbling head- 
long; others transfixed with darts; 
others at the base on their knees, 
with their bodies bent in supplica- 
tion. One hasadart sticking under 
his eye; another is palling one from 
his head; and many have their 
hands raised in token of surrender. 

In a second row are placed the 
old men, as being unlit for the first 
ranks; their countenanees are im- 
pressed with grief and despair, and 
their hands are raised. In the up- 
per story, two men held out acenser 
of burning incense, and behind are 
two females supplicating merey with 
extended hands, but the unerring | 
darts of the hero have already trans- 
fixed them. 

Under the walls is seen a pei 
runnin ay, and castin: 
look behind him. He is endeavour- 
ing to drive before him five oxen, 
who, in scampering off, seem, by 
their tails Dying in the air, to parti- 
cipate in the general panic. 

The hero appears transtixing with 
a spear a dist 
trampling others under foot, holding 
a number by the hair of the head 
with his left hand, while he prepares 


int 
ired 






a sci 





prisoner of mnelion, 


to strike off their heads with the 
right. A mulatto is scen, crivin: 
before him a group of prisoners, | 


four of whichare black, four tawny 
and four white. The features are 
characteristic of the different. cli 
mates, and shew that the conquests 
of the tended over va- 
rious parts of the elobe. 

From the dillerent dimensions of 


hero had e 


the figures we may infer, that the 
ancient Egyptians expressedstreng th 
and power by comparative size. 


, the hero is immensely eelossai, 





} painted black. 
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the chief of the enemy is very larce, 
and the person who. conducts tite 
prisoners is large, while the prison 
ers themselves are pyginies. 

On another wall, the hcro, crateful 
for his victories, makes ollerings to 
a male ceity painted black;} and 
to Isis Lunaia he oiiers incense, in 


token of his farther gratitude te 
Usiris Hierax. On the adjoining 


walls are rejoicings, chariot-races, 
processions, Xe. The hero and his 
people are distinguished irom the 
enemy by the dilicrence of costume, 
of chariots, of shields,xc. The hero 
is throughout a portrait, though his 
dresses are various. Sometimes he 
has the short warlike dress and hel- 
met, and at other times the long 
loose robe of ceremony, and hijh cap. 

On another pannel, we observed a 
chavrivt-tight. The appear 
tambiing and confounded with men. 
Some horses are struck in the chest, 
others in the head, writhing in pain 
—the equi ex b chariots 
on each side, two wen and two horses 
to cach. These representations are 
followed by presentations to Priapus. 
His type, and every visible part, is 
The hero ulli- 
mately received among the gods, 
Osiris, Sothis, Isis Lunata, ke. and 
this apotheosis is re priest nted_ both 
in statuary and in painting. 

We may here remark the g 
perfeciion attained at this early pe- 
riod in sculpture, statuary, and paiut- 
ing. ‘The tigures we have had un- 
der review would not disgrace uk 
chise! of Praxiteles or Apeties, or ol 
Canova in our owndays, The paint- 
: colouring, expression, 
is excellent; but 

lo 
pere 





hoi ses 


times; SCV 


is 


real 


ing, as far as 
and proportion g£o, 
Egyptians appear 
totally ignorant of 
were not able tu group 
On the pillars, are 


the ancient 
have been 

spective, and 
their figures. 
represented offerings to Osiris, Isis, 
or to the three, that is te Osiris, isis 
and Son Horns. ‘The dimenstons ot 


em 

the statues on the facade, which I 
was able to take, are as follows: 
el 

Breadth across the shouk _ ’ 

Phickness of ditto, ccecccccccceess 7 10 

Distance fromthe under part of the 
forehead to the chin, inclusive, 6 @ 
Length of the nose, ...e.essecsees 2 O 
‘ 
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Ft. In. 
Distance trom corner to corner of 









the mouth, ....-..-- eocanseeets 0 
The eye was 2 ft. 24 in. by TLE in. 
The ear was 3 ft. 4b in.by ift. din. 
Distance trom the tip of the ear to 

thee mestril, 2 cesece vecees ccovse G SF 
The breadth of the nostrils, includ 

ing the septum ofthe nose,inside Ll 9 
Across the brid: eof the nose,.... O 9 


Distance from the inner corner of 
ene eye to the inner corner of the 
other, across the NOSC, ee-eesee 9 2 


rHE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. ll. 


Mr. SrpyGLass— 

In traversing, lately, a consi- 
derable part of England, my aiten- 
tion was pleasiagly excited by the 
fineness of the horses which drew me, 
the rapidity of their motion, the civi- 
lity of their drivers, and the improved 
comlorts,within the few last ycars,of 
stage coach travelling. But a cir- 
cumsiance of some pain occurred in 
the journey, which, from the hint it 
may give to the compassionate part 
of your readers in similar cases, | 
will relate to you; it may also serve 
to teach coachime 
being humane towards their horses. 

Being cngaged with a fellow pas- 
senver iu an interesting conversation 
onthe beautics of the scevery through 


n the nec Ssity ol 





which we were passing from —— to 
it was frequently interrupted 


1 ire jue hi 4 rashe $ Ol 


’ 


by the loud 





the coachman’s whip, who was flog- 
iny his horses unmercitully without 
au isc, and solely from the im- 
pulse of a brutal temper. My com- 
pauion, an elderly personage, look- 


Ines out at one of the windows, re- 
primanded the fellow for his barba 


rity, to which he savagely replied, 





his own, and 


that the unimals were 
he had a right to use them as he 
thought proper. Every expostulation 
was vain, and the coach procecded 
At every 
lash the old gentleman secined t 
wriihe in agony at such a wanton 
exercise of human power, 
rowlully exe laimed * It weremuch 
to be wished, forthe sake ol humanity, 
that the doctrine of transmigration, 
Which certainly tends to restrain men 
from cruelty towards the brute crea 
tion, had some iniluential effect on 
this univeling driver!’ 1 ebseryed 


with dangerous swiftness. 


aud he sor- 





| sations and o: 
| same way as your own?—Inhuma- 
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in reply, that his remark was just, 
adding, ** The dominion which man 
is permitted to have over animals is 
by no incans absolute. Mercy ought 
to be the basis of this commission; 
and the infinitely varied benefits 
which he receives from them should 
create humane impressions in their 
favour, and corresponding conduct.” 
Soon after the coach stopped to 
change the exhausted horses, when 
my companion, eagerly alighting, 
thus addressed the coachman, who 
stood, cap in hand, to solicit a fee :— 
‘* He who can delight, as you appear 
to have done, in the torments of an 
inoffensive animal, and witness what 
it endures with cold insensibility, 
will soon grow callous in the work of 
cruelty, and learn to view the suffer- 
ings, even of his fellow creature, with 
indifference ; pay, in my opinion, he 
is capable of placing a dagger in the 
throat of sleeping innocence. Think 
ye that this poor jaded animal,” pat- 
tine the side of the horses, 
‘experienced no pain from the in- 

your goading 
whip’—is he not the production of 
the same benevolent hand that called 
you into existence ?—are not his sen- 
rans allected in the 





ol one 


cessant strokes of 


nity, chen, towards him, on your part, 


| is ingratitude to Heaven for its mer- 


cies, and an abuse of the authority 
with which you are invested. For 
these reasons I shall withhold your 
fee, and bestow it ca the next coach- 
man, should he prove deserving.” 

{ returned a similar refusal; and, 
heedless of the disappointed coach- 
inan’s oaths and imprecations, we 
again set off, and with more gentle- 
ness, for the place of our destination. 

Lour’s, faithfully, 
VIATOR. 


PRESENT STATE OF 


raveiler 


LISBON, 


ancient Rome, is 
built on at least seven hills. It is 
fitted by situation to be one of the 
most beautiful cities in the werld, 
Seated, or rather enthroned, on such 
a spot, cominanding a magnificent 
harbour, and overlooking one of the 
noblest rivers of Kurope, it might be 
distinguished for external 
\ihens in the days of 


Lisnonx, fsike 


more 
beauty than 
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her freedom. Now it seems rather 
to be the theatre in which the two 
great powers of deformity and love- 
liness are perpetually struggling for 
the mastery. The highest admiration 
and the most sickening disgust alter- 
nately prevail in the mind of the be- 
holder. Never was so strange an 
intermixture of the mighty and the 
mean—of the pride of wealth and the 
abjectness of poverty—of the memo- 
rials of greatness and the symbols of 
Jow misery—of the filthy and the ro- 
mantic. I will dwell, however, on 
the fair side of the picture, as Lenvy 
not those who delight in exhibiting 
the frightful or the gloomy, in the 
moral or the natural world. Often, 
after traversing dark and wretched 
streets, at a sudden turn, a prospect 
of inimitable beauty bursts on the 
eye of the spectator. He finds him- 
self,perhaps, on the brink of a mighty 
hollow scooped out by nature amidst 
hills, all covered _to the tops with edi- 
fices, save where groves of the fresh- 
est verdure are interspersed ; or on 
one side,a mountain rises into a cone 
far above the city, tufted with woods 
and crowned with some castellated 
pile, the work of other days. The 
views fronting the Tagus are still 
more extensive and grand. On one 
of these I stumbled a few evenings 
after my arrival, which almost sus 

pended the breath with wonder. I 
had laboured through a steep and 
narrow street almost choked with 
alirt, when a swall avenue on one 
side, appareutly more open, tempted 
me to step aside to breathe the 
fresher air. 
tle plot of ground, hanging appa- 
rently in the air, in the front of one 
of the churches. Ll stood against a 
column of the portico, absorbed in 
delight and wonder. Before me lay 
# large portion of the city—houses 
descended bencath houses, sinking 
almost precipiteusly to a_ fearful 
depth beneath me, whose 
works, covered over with vines of de- 
Jicate green, broke the ascent like 
prodigious steps, by which a giant 
might scale the eminence; the same 
** wilderness of building” filled up 
the vast hollow, and rose by a more 
easy slope to the top of the opposite 
hills, which were crowned with tur- 
rets, domes, mansions, and regal pa- 
Vilions of a dazzling whiteness ; 


, 


be- 





I found myself on a lit- | 


| 


frame- | 


} 


| its side. 
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yond the Tagus, on the southern 
shore, the coast rose into wild and 
barren hills, wearing an aspect of the 
roughest sublimity and grandeur; 
and, in the midst, occupying the bo- 
som of the great vale, close between 
the glorious city and the unknown 
wilds, lay the calm and majestic ri- 
ver, from two to three miles in width, 
scen with the utmost distinctness to 
its mouth, on each side of which the 
two castles which guard it were vi 

sible, and spread over with a thou- 
sand ships; onward yet further, far 
as the eye could reach, the living 
ocean Was glistening, and ships, like 
specks of the purest white, were seen 
crossing it to and fro, giving to the 
scene an imaginary extension by 
carrying the mind with them to far 
distant shores. It was the time of 
sunset, and clouds of the richest saf- 
fron rested on the bosom of the air, 
and were reflected in softer tints on 
the waters. Nota whisper reached 
the ear: “* the holy time was quiet 
as a nnn breathless with adoration.” 
The scene looked like some vision of 
blissful enchantment, and I scarcely 
dared to breathe or stir lest it should 
vanish away. 

The eastern quarter of Lisbon, 
which is chiefly built since the great 
earthquake, stands almost on level 
ground; and, though surrounded by 
steep hills, with trees among their 
precipices, and erial terraces on 
their summits, is not in itself very 
singular or romantic. A square of 
noble extent, open on the south to 
the Tagus, which here spreads out 
into a breadth of many miles, so as 
to wear almost the appearance of an 
inland lake, forms the southern part 
of this modern city. At the south- 
eastern angle, close to the river, 
stands the Exchange, which is a 
sqaare white building, cf no particu- 
lar beauty or size. The sides of the 
square are occupied with dul! look- 
ing white buildings, which are chiefly 
ollices of state, excepting, indeed, 
that the plan is incompletely exe- 
cuted, as the unfinished state of the 
western range of edifices sadly 
evinces. In the centre is an eques- 
trian statue of King Joseph, ona 


scale so colossal, that the imaze of 


Charles on horseback at Charing- 
Cross, would appear a miniature by 
rom the northern side of 
































this quadrangle, runs three streets, 
narrow, but built in perfect uniform- 
ity, and of more than a quarter of a 
wile in tength, which connect it with 


another square called the Rocio, of | 


nearly similar magnitude and pro- 
portions. The houses in these streets 
are white, of five storics in height, 
with shops, more resembling cells 
than the brilliant repositories of 
Cheapside, in the lower depart- 
ments, and Jatticed windows in the 
upper stories. They have on both 
sides elevated pathways for foot pas- 
sengers, neatly paved with blocks of 
stone, and leaving space for two 
carriages to pass in the centre. The 
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There are two small places of pub- 
lic amusement in Lisbon, where dra- 
matic pieces are performed, chiefly 
taken from the Spanish. The “ le- 
gitimate drama,” however, is of lit- 
tle attraction, compared with the 
wonderful contortions and rope- 
dancings which these houses exhi- 
bit, and which are truly surprising, 
The Opera-House, called the Theatre 
San Carlos, is, except on a few par- 
ticular occasions, almost deserted. 
The audiences are usually so thin, 
that it is not usual to light up the 
bedy of the house, except on parti- 
cular days, when the rare illumina- 


} tion is duly announced in the bills. 


Rocio is surrounded on three sides | 


with houses resembling those in the 
streets, and on the north by a range 


of building belonging to the Inqui- | 


sition, the subterranean prisons of 
which extend far beneath the square. 
A little onward to the north of this 
area, amidst filthy suburbs, stands 
the public garden of the city. It is 
an oblong piece of ground, of con- 
siderable extent, surrounded by high 
walls, but always open at proper 
hours to the puulic. It is planted 
with high trees of the most delicate 
green, which, however, do not form 
a mass of impervious shade, but af- 
ford many spots of the thickest 


I visited it fortunately on the birth- 
day of the king, which is one of the 
most splendid of its festivals. Its 
interior is not much smaller than 
that of Covent Garden Theatre, 
though it appears at the first glance 
much less, from the extreme beauty 
of the proportions. The form is that 
of an ellipse, exquisitely turned, in- 
tersected at the further extremity by 
the stage. The sides are occupied 
by five tiers of boxes, at least in ap- 
pearance, for the upper circles, which 
are appropriated to the populace by 
way of gallery, are externally uni- 


| form with the rest of the theatre. 


shelter, and give room for the play | 
of the warm sun-beams, and for the | 


contemplation of the stainless sky. 
The garden is laid out with more 
regularity than taste; one 
walk runs completely through it 
from north to south, on each side of 


which, beneath the loftier shade, are | 


tall hedge-rows, solid masses of 
green, cut into the exactest parallel- 
ograms. The equal spaces on each 
side of the middle walk are inter- 
sected by similarhedge-rows ; some- 
times curving into an open circle, 
surrounded with circular trenches; 
atothers,inclosing an angular space, 
railedin and cultivated with flowers, 
and occasionally 
Shapes yet more fantastic. There is 
no intricacy, no beautifal wildness 
in the scene: “half the platform 
just reflects the other” in the minutest 
features; but the green is so fresh 
and so abundant, and the air so 
delicately fragrant, that this garden 
forms a retreat in the warmth of 
summer Which seems almost clysian, 


broad | 


The prevailing colour is white ; the 
ornaments between the boxes, con- 
sisting of harps and tasteful devices, 
are of brown and gold, and elegantly 
divided into compartments by rims 
of burnished gold. The middle of 
the house is occupied by the grand 


| entrance into the pit, the royal box, 


expanding into | 


and the gallery above it, which is in 
continuation of the higher circle. 
The royal box is from twelve to fit- 
teen feet in length, and occupics in 
height the space of three rows of the 
common boxes. Above are the 
crown and regal arms in burnished 
cold, and the sides are supported by 
statues of the same radiant appear- 
ance. Curtains of green silk of a 
fine texture usually conceal its inter- 
nal splendours; but on this occasion 
they were drawn aside at the same 
moment that the stage was discover- 
ed, and displayed the interior illu- 
minated with great brilliancy. This 
seat of royalty is divided into two 
storics, a slightgallery being thrown, 
over the back part of it. Its ground 
is a deep crimson; the top desceads 
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towards the back in a beautiful con- 
cave, representing a rich veil of er 
nine. In the front of the lower 
compartment, behind the scats, is 
the crown of Portugal figured on 
deep green velvet, and the sides are 
adorned with elegant mirrors. The 
centre of the roof of the theatre is an 
ellipse, painted to represent the sky 
with the moonand stars visible; the 
sides sloping to the upper boxes 
are of white, adorned with gold and 
erimson. The stage is supported on 
each side by two pillars of the com 
posite order of white and gold, half 
in relief, with a brazen siats . 
tween each of them. It forms an 
excellent frame-work for a dramatic 
picture. The most singular feature 
of the house is a clock over th 
eentre of the stage, which regula 
strikes the hours, without merey. 
What a noble invention this for the 
use of those who contend for the 
unity of time! Wow nicely would it 
enable the French critics to estimate 
the value of a tragedy at a sing 
gtance! How accurately niight the 
time be measured out in which eter- 
nal attachments should be formed, 
conspiracies planued, and states 
overthrown! how might the passions 
of the soul be regulated to a minute, 
and the rise and swell of the great 
emotions of the heart determined to 
whair! with what accuracy might 
the moments which the heroes have 
yet to live be counted out like those 
of culprits atthe Old Pailey!—What 
hae criticisms of Corneille and Vol- 
taire would that little instrument 
supply! what volumes, founded on 
its movements 
pertluous! | 
must yield before it, and criticism 
triumph, by this invariable standard, 
at onee over Sophectes and Shaks- 
peare. 

The scenery was 
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would it reader su- 








rrecian regularity 





vretclu d the 
sineers tolerable—and the band ex- 
cellent. The ballet took place be- 
tween the acts of the opera, and 
was spun out to great length. The 
dancing consisted of wonderful twit 
lings of the French school, and 
partly of the more wonderful contor- 
tions of the Portucuese ; both kinds 
exccedingly clever, but exhibitin: 
very little of true be " 
cleyance. At the close of the first 
act, a verfeet shower of roses, pint 











and carnations, together with print 


cd sonnets, was poured down from 
the top of the theatre in honour of 
is esty, whose absence, how- 


n Portuguese loyalty caunot 









his ma. 
ever, eve 
pardon. 

The churches are the mostremarka- 
ble of the public buildings of Lisbon; 
though plain on the outside, they 
are exceedingly splendid in the inte 
rior. The tuielar i are richer 
than many C i 
thouel 





prin 
nly «lis 





hitheir tre: 
Hayed to excite the reverence o1 


thre cupidity of th people on hich 
and festal occasions. The most heau- 
tiful, though not the tai of the 
churches which © have examined, i 
that of the Estreila, which is Hned 
with finely-varied and highly-polish 
ed marble, vaulted over with a 


splendi 








ador: s vilded recesses, with 


and sculptared roof, and 
in it 

beautiful pictures. Were it not, In- 
deed, for the impression made on 
me by one of the latter, 0 shonld 
searcely have mentioned this edifice, 
unable as T am technieally to de 
scribe it. The pi 

lude is not, that lean diss over, 
in particular estimation, or the pro 
duction ofany eclebrate lartist ; but 
it excited in me feelings of admi: 


tion and delight, which can never 
die away. It represents Saint John 
in the Isle of Patmos, gazin 
vision in which the angels a 


1 
{ 
(oth Gilt 





are pour- 
ing forth the vials, and with the pen 
in his hand, ready to commit to sa- 
ered and imperishable record the 


nes open il 


awful and mysterious sé 
before him. Never did I behold such 
a figure, half entranced 
with wonder at the revelation dis 
closed to him, half mournfully con- 
scious of the evils he is darkly to 
predict to a fated and unheediny 
world. Th face, in it nerve torn 
and colouring 


' Sass. 
Lie ts Sittin 


r is most beautiful: it 


features are perfecdly lovely, thou la 
’ 


inclining rather to cherubie round 


ness than Greciai erify, and its 
roseate hi mm ol Vouth iS vently 
touched and soften by the feellugs 
aitendant on ihe banat holy voca- 


tion of the beloved discipl Ph 


head is be it lorwai l, 1b CACeTHES, 


anxiety, and reverence ; the eve 


brows arched in wou ler, vel beariias 


m every line some undesinable « 
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ed, and beaming with holy inspira- 
tion, yetmild, soft, angelical; around 
the exquisitely formed mouth sweet 
tendernesses for the inevitable sor- 
rows of mankind are playing; and 
the bright chesuut hair, falling in 
masses over the shoulders, gives to 
all this expression of high yet soft | 
emotion a finishing grace and com- 
pleteness. This figure displays such 
unspeakable sweetness tempering 
such prophetic fire—such religious 
and saintly purity, mingled with so 
genial a compassion—it is at once 
so individual and so ideal, so bor- 
deving on the celestial, and yet so 
perfectly within the range of human 
sympathies —that it is difficult to say 
whether the delicious emotions which 
it inspires partake most of wonder | 
or of love. The image scemed, like 
sweet music, to sink into the soul, 
there to remain for ever. To 
such a piece is really to be made 
better and happier. The recollection 
is a precious treasure for the feelings 
and the imagination, of which no- 
thing, while they endure, can deprive 
them. 

fhe church at Belem, a fortitied | 
place on the Tagus, three or four | 
miles from Lisbon, where the kings | 
and royal family of Portugal have, | 
for many generations, been interred, 
inust not be forgotten. It is one of 
the most ancient buildings in the 
hingdom, having originally been 
erected by the Romans, and splen- 
didly adorned by the Moorish sove- 
reigus. Formed of white stone, it 
is now stained to a reddish brown by 
the mere influence of years, and 
frowns over the water “ cased in the 
unfeeling armour of old time.” Its 
Shape is oblong, its sides are of gi- 
gantic proportions, and its massive 
appearance most grand and awe in- 
spiting. The principal entrance is 
hy a deep archway, reaching to a} 
great height, and circular within, or- 
namented above and around with the | 
most crowded, venerable, and yet 
fautastic devices-—-martyrs and he- 
roes of chivalry—swords and cro- 
siers—-monarchs and saints—crosses | 
and sceptres—** the roses and tlow- 
ers of kings” and the sad emblems 
of mortality—all wearing the stamp 
of deep antiquity, all appearing 
carved out of one eternal rock, and 
promising, by their air of sulid cran 
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sec 
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deur, to survive as many stupendous 
changes as those which have already 
left them unshaken. The interior of 
this venerable edifice is not less awe- 
breathing or substantial. Eight huge 
pillars of barbaric architecture, and 
covered all over with strange figures 
and grotesque ornaments in relievo, 
support the roof, which is white, 
ponderous, and of a noble simplicity, 
being only divided into vast square 
compartments by the beams whiclk 
cross it. Such a pile, devoted to 
form the last resting-place of a line 
of kings who have, each in his brief 
span of time, held the fate of millions 
at his pleasure, cannot fail to excite 
solemn and pensive thought. And 
yet what are the feclings thus ex- 
cited to those meditations to which 
the great repository of the illustrious 
deceased in England invites us! 
Ifere we think of nothing but the pe- 
rishableness of man in his best 
estate—the emptiness of human ho- 
nours—the low and frail nature of 
all the distinctions of earth. A race 
of monarchs occupy but a narrow 
vault; they were kings, and now are 
dust; and this idea, forced home 
upon us, makes us feel that the 
most potent and enduring of worldly 
things—thrones, dynasties, and the 
yeaceable succession of high fami- 
lies —are but as feeble shadows. We 
learn only to feel our weakness. But 
in the sacred place where all that 
could perish of our orators, philoso- 
phers, aud poets, is reposing, we feet 
our mortality only to lend us a 
stronger and more ethereal sense ot 
our eternal being. Life and death 
seem met together, as in a holy fane, 
in peaceful concord. While we feel 
that the mightiest must yield to the 
stern law of necessity, we kuow that 
the very monuments which record the 
decay of their outward frame, are so 
many proofs and symbols that they 
shall never really expire. We teol 
that those whose remembrance is 
thus extended beyond the desolating 
power of the grave, over whose fume 
death and mortal accidents have no 
power, are not themselves destroy- 
ed. And when we recollect the more 


indestructible monuments of their 
genius, those works, which live not 
ouly in the libraries of the studious, 
but in the hearts and imaginations 
of men, we are conscious at once 











that the spirit which conceived, and | 


the souls which appreciate and love 
them, are not of the earth, earthy. 
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Uur thoaghts are not wholly of hu- | 


miliation and sorrow; but stretch 


forward, with a pensive majesty, | 


into the 
mortal. 
On Thursday, the 2lst of May,a 
grand festival was holden in honour 
of St. George, who is held in pecu- 
liar reverence in Lisbon. On this 
most sacred occasion, all the build- 


permanent 


and the im- | 


ings around the vast area of the Ro- | 


cio were hung with crimson tapes- 
try; aroad was formed of fine gravel, 
guarded by lines of solders ; and the 
troops, to a great number, in splen- 
did uniforms, occupied the most 
conspicuous passages. When all 
was prepared, the train issued from 
a church in one of the angles of the 
square, and slowly paraded round 
the path prepared for it. 
ed of all the ecclesiastical orders, 
attired in their richest vestments, 
and bearing, alternately, crosses of 
gold and silver; canopies of white, 
purple, orange, and crimson silk, 
bordered with deep fringes; and 
georgeous banners, decurated with 
eurious devices, The canopy which 
floated over the consecrated wafer, 
formerly borne by the king and the 
princes, was, on this oceasion, car- 
ried by the chief persons of the re- 
gency. But the 
object was the Saint himsel/,who, “not 
to speak it profanely,” is no other 
than a wooden figure, 
afraid, must yield in proportion aud 
jn grace to that unconsecrated work, 
the Apolle Belvidere, He was seated 
enanoble horse, and arrayed ina 


| 


It vonsist- | 


most remarkable | 


and, I am | 


profusion of gems, which, according | 


to the accounts of the Portuguese, 
human powers could hardly calcu- 
late. His boots were of solid silver, 
his whole person begirt with jewels, 
and his hat glittered. in the sun like 
one prodigious diamond. He de- 
scended in state from the chapel to 
the church, whence the procession 
issued, and remained there during 
the solenmities. He was saluted, 
on leaving his mansion, with a dis- 
charge of artillery, and received the 
same compliment on his return to 
that favoured residence. The peo- 
ple, who were of course assembled 


| 


in great crowds, did not appear to 
me to look on the magnificent dis- 
play before them with any feeling of 
religious awé, or to regard if in any 
other light than, at the most, a na- 
tional spectacle. From all, indeed, 
which has come within the limited 
range of my observation, it appears 
that the fiery zeal once cherished 
for the Catholic faith has sunk into 
little more than an habitual observ- 
ance of its forms. Religion has sub- 
sided from a passion into a habit, 
and the spirit of conversion and of 
torture has dwindled away into an 
indifference, which little less than un 
earthquake has potency to rouse, 
This is the natural course of a reli- 
gion of ceremonials: at first it hasa 
deep hold, if not on the hearts, at 
least on the imaginations of its vota- 
ries; the glorious efforts ofart, which 
contribute to adorn it—the painting, 
the sculpture, and the music—aficct 
the soul through the medium of the 
senses, and keepalivean enthusiasm, 
which mounts half way to heaven. 
But as the creed has no permanent 
root in the understanding, no pure 
and hallowed seat in the inmost 
spirit, it cannot resist the chilling 
influence of time, nor the selfish ten- 
dencies of commercial enterprise. 
It is of the earth, earthy, and mast 
yield to those causes which prodace 
the decay of all mortal things. The 
very stated return of the holidays 

the constant recurrence of a brilliant 
mode of worship—the uninterrupted 
attendance on rites—have a tendency 
to wear out the “ first love” by 
which they were created, and to 
render their true signification forgot- 
ten. He who dips his fingers in holy 
water every day, will soon forget 
that it is holy. A religion must be 
firmly seated in his mind, before it 
can resist the constant and petty 
affairs of the world. Here, the love 
of gain surpasses all admiration of 
Saints and martyrs. The ignorance 
which prevails, no longer serves as 
a buttress to secure a gloomy bigotry, 
but as an impenetrable barrier to 
preserve whole and undivided a de- 
basing selfishness. In the constant 
exchange of money aud goods with 
herctics, the Portuguese have lost 
their persecuting spirit, without in 
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the least becoming enlightened, t 


























view it as absurd. A faith to stand 
against a crowded exchange must 
be built on prophets and apostles, 
not on saints and relics. Were I to 
guess at the thoughts of the specta- 
tors during the procession of St. 
George, I would venture to adirm, 
that half of them were thinking, not 
on the sanctity of the piece of wood 
befure them, but how great a pity 
it was that so much wealth should 
lie unenjeyed and unimproved, when 
ccrtain ether persons would know 
so well how to employ it to better 
advantage. 

Of the national character of the 
Portuguese in geveral, I can say 
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it; but when misery is brought be- 


| fore them, as it is constantly here in 


| money can render. 


very litle, as my personalintercourse | 
| the family which reside in the man- 


with them was extremely limited. 
Were I to believe ajlthatsome Eng- 
lish residents in Lisbon have told 
me, I should draw a gloomy picture 
of human degradation, unreliceved 
by a single redeeming grace. I 
should say that the common peop!c 
are not only ignorant and filthy, but 
universally dishonest; thatthey blend 
the vices of savage and social life, 
and are ready to become either pil- 
ferers or assassins; that they are 
cruel to their children, lax in friend- 
ship, and implacable in revenge; 


a thousand ghastly forms, they are 
far from withholding such aid ag 
The gardens of 
their country villas, which are ex- 
ceedingly elegant, are always open 
in the evenings to any of the papu- 
lace who choose to walk there, so 
that the citizen, on the numerous 
holidays which the Romish church 
affcrds, is not compelled to inhale 
the dust in some wretched tea-gar- 
den, which is a libel at once on na- 
ture and art, but may rove with his 
children through groves of orange 
and thickets of roses. When the 
company thus indulged meet any of 


sion, they acknowledge the favour 
which they are enjoying by abei- 
sances not ungracefully made, which 
are always returned with equal 
courtesy. I am assured that this 
privilege is never abused; even the 


| children walk amidst the flowers and 


that the higher orders are at once | 


the dupes and tyrants of their ser- 
vants, familiar with them one mo 
ment, and brutally despotic the next; 
that they are in constant jealousy of 


their wives, and not without reason; | 


and that even their vices are without 
dignity or decorum. Aili this can 
sever be true, or Lisbon would not be 
subsisting in order and peace. To 
me, the inhabitants appear ip amore 
amiable light. Filthy and ignorant 
the common people doubtless are, 
but they are sober; anc those dread- 
ful excesses and sorrows which arise 
from the use in Lingland of ardent 
Spirits are consequently unknown 

They are idle ; but the warmth of 
Hic climate may, in some degree, ce» 

cuse them. No rank is destitute of 
some appearance of native courte 
ousness. The rich are not, indeed, 
Howards or Clarksons; they have 
no idea of exerting themselves in 
any great degree, to draw down 
blessings on the heads of others o1 
their own; they do not goin search 
of wietcbedness in order to remove 











the fruits, without the slightest idea 
of touching them. This circumstance 
alone would induce me to doubt the 
justice with which some have at- 
tempted to fix the brand of dishe- 
nesty on the inferior classes of ?or- 
tugal. The people want not the na- 
tural tendernesses and gentle moye- 
ments of thh heart; all their defi- 
ciencies arise from the absence of 
high principle, the languishing of in- 
tellect, and the decay of the loftier 
powers and energies which dignify 
man. They have no enthusiasm, ne 
devoted admiration, or love, for ob- 
jects unconnected with the neccssi- 
ties of their mortal being, or the low 
gratifications of sense. They have 
few mighty names to Jend them an 
inspiration, which might supply the 
place of coutemporary genius; and 
with those, of which they ought to 
! 


be fond in proportion to their ravity, 


they appear scarcely acquainted, OF 
the rich stores of poetry and romance, 
which they might enjoy from their 
neighbouring country, and alwost 
similar language of Spain, they are, 
for the most part, unconscious, Not 
oniy has the spirit of chivalry de- 
parted from these mountains, where 
it once was glowing; but its mar 


| vellous and goldentales are neglect- 





cd or forgotton. 
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TILE DISINTERMENT—A SKETCH. | 


[By the Author ot “ Altham and his Wife.”’] 


« My late espoused suint 


Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave. 
e . . . . 


> 
Rescued _from death by force, though pale and 
faint, Milton. 


On a tine day, in the month of June, 
a funeral procession issued from the 


park-gates of Woodley-Hall, in the | 


county of Gloucester. The poor in- 
habitants of the neighbouring village 
hovered about the train with mute 
reverence, paying the last sad testi- 
mony of respect and allection to one 
who had been endeared to them by 
many acts of kindness and solici- 
tude ;—they were following to its 
cold home the corpse of Eliza, wife 
of Sir William Fanshaw. 


Never was there a lovelier sum- | 


mer-day than the one appointed for 
this dismal ceremony. The trees 
looked proudly in the lustiness of 


their young green—the dark blue of | 


the sky was unspotted by a single 
cloud—and the sun shot out his sul- 
try strength, making the birds wan- 
ton and noisy with the exuberance 
of their joy. 

Alas! what was all this glory of 
nature to the sad company who were 
moving along the road, thinking of 
the tomb and the premature death of 
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terics—and then did the dreary 
thouchtarise that there was nothing 
but corruption and mortification ia 
the world! 

But weare slaves of circumstances; 
for these ideas, which scemed to lie 
down immovably in despeir,were soon 
lifted into happy aspirations on the 
swell of the organ’s sounds; and the 
cottagers, who stood moodily in the 
churchyard while the silence conti- 
nued, were also relieved by the mu- 
sic, and blessed it as it trembled out 
into the sunny air. 

When the lady of whom I write 
was stricken with illness, which was 
only a week before her death, she 
begged her husband to bring her the 
gold chain and locket enclosing his 
hair, which he had given her before 
their marriage. This she hang round 
her neck, and solaced her weary and 
painful hours with contemplating it, 
and, by force of the association of 
ideas it excited, living again in times 


| gone by. One evening she beckoned 


that young, beautiful, and virtuous | 


one whom they were conveying thi- 
ther? How could they enjoy the 
quick carols of the birds, when the 
death-bell, gaining in strength as 
they proceeded, smote their ears and 
startled their secret sorrowing with 
its measured and obstinate recur- 


Sir William, who was sitting in her 
chamber, to her side, and said— 
** Reach me your hand, my dear hus- 
band. I am growing much worse. 
I feel a perilous sinking in my frame, 
and death is in my thoughts. If this 
be nothing more than womanly timi- 
dity, bear with it, dearest, for my 
sake, and give me courage by stay- 


| ing by my side through the night.” 


** Be comforted, my love,” replied 
her husband. “* This weakness is 
common enough. You will be bet- 
ter in the morning ; and in the mean 


| time I shall not stir from your bed. 


renee ?—The vlad colour of the grass | 


and of the leaves was notin harmony 
with their mourning garments; and 
the vital sun could searcely be re- 
joiced in shining as it did on their 
tears, and on that dark slow-moving 
hearse. 


The service for the burial of the | 


dead is not easily endured by even 
an unconnected auditor, so oppress- 
ive is the obscure and gloomy ima- 
gination in which itis written. What 
then must our mourners have 


(their loss being unexpected and 
sorely aflicting) when the priest, 
meeting the dull coffin at the church- | 
porch, walked’on before it repeating | 
his solemn words’? Then the agony 
of grtel 


burst forth in sobs and hys 


You will talk to me in a different 
manner, when, after you have hada 
good sleep, [I shall show you the 
cheerful sun-light stealing on the 
dawn. IT see,even now, your eyes 
are closing—compose yourself there- 
fore, dear one, and sleep.” 

The chamber was hushed. The 
patient lay still, and seemed in so 
profound a repose that her breathing 
was not heard. The curtains were 


| softly adjusted round her bed; and 


felt | 





Sir William, happy and full of fa- 
vourable omens in the idea that his 
wife had at length a remission of 
pain, took a book, and fixing as 
much attention on it as he could com- 
mand, wore the night-hours away. 
Every thing within and without con 
tinued in deep stillness, broken only 
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towards the morning by the pleasant 
sounds of awakening nature, which 
might be heard in so removed a 
place —the shrill birds, the W heeling 
hum of the bees darting from their 
hives in the garden below, and the 
leaves dallying with the morning 
breath. These, together with the 
strong white lines which intersected 
the shutters, admonished Sir William 
and the nurse of the time their pa- 
tient had slept. The light was there- 
fore admitted into the roum, and they 
looked into the bed. 

“* How is this?” said Sir William. 
“ She has not moved a hair's breadth 
since we saw her last night. Good 
God! how pale her face and lips are! 
Heaven grant all may be well—-but 
I tremble under my fears. Go in- 
stantly, and bring the physician.” 

The physician came; he was 
alarmed at hee appearance: a fea- 
ther was placed on her lips, and Sit 
William bent with keen eyes over it. 
It did not move. Alas! alas! het 
Spirit had passed away, while her 
husband, sitting close to her, was 
congratulating himself ou the pros- 
pect of her recovery. 

She must have stirred once in the 
night, though it was done with such 
gentleness as not to be perceived, for 
one of her hands was found inside 
her garment, pressing the locket, of 
which J have spoken, on her naked 
breast. 

I will not attempt to describe the 
swelling of her husband's heart, and 
the gush of his tears, when this touch- 
ing instance of her love was made 
known to him. His soul brooded 
over it night and day. He saw in her 
action the wish she had not strength 
to utter in words, and determining it 
should not be violated, he gave di- 
rections that she should be placed in 
her coflin without disturbing the 
locket or her hand. 

it will be readily imagined that so 
affecting a circumstance could not 
escape being much talked of; and as 
in these cases no particulars are 
ever omitted, the value of the trink- 
et, which was set round with brilli- 
ants, found a place in the story. 

Che sexton of the church contain- 
ing the family-veult was one of the 
persous to whom this anecdote be. 

came known, and he was not long in 
cuneciving a plan by which he might 
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possess himsclf of the buricd jewels 
which glittered so temptingly in his 
mind’s eye. Ido not think he would 
have meditated a common theft—a 
| theft capable of injuring any living 
creature; nay, although he was in 
business, he was never known to 
practice any of the usual tricks or 
deceptions of trade. He was a cha- 
ritable well-meaning man; but he 
could not comprehend the sentiment 
which ordained those love-tokens to 
lic in hallowed immoveability on a 
dead breast. If was in his opinion 
a silly waste of treasure; no harm 
could come of his appropriating it; 
and he therefore determined that on 
the night of the funeral he would en- 
ter the vauli, open the coflin, and re- 
move the jewels. The church was 
well situated for his purpose: it 
stood apart from the village to which 
it belonged, and was a solitary edi- 
fice in the midst of fields, 

Behold him, then, in the darkness 
of the night, with bis lantern, at the 
lone church-door. He unlocks it and 
and passes in. Ile was at first ra- 
ther awe-struck by the dead still- 
ness——the sudden cold smell, so dif- 
fercnt from the genial air without, 


| aud the vacani pews standing in deep 


shadow like melancholy and drear 


recesses. The nature of his oflice 


had given him a familiarity with the 
building, but had not worn away the 
idea in his mind of its sacredness, 
and he quaked to think that it should 
be the spot where he was to perpe- 
trate the first deed in his life which 
he would be ashamed to own. As 
he went along the aisle with his 
lamp, the white tomb-stones on the 
walls glared, as it were, reproach- 
fully upon him one by one, and his 
perturbation was increased by the 
dart of a bat close to his face. He 
almost regretted he had come, but he 
went on nevertheless, and passed 
into the lady’s sepulchre. 

Having laid his lamp upon a coflin 
just by, he proceeded with his instru- 
ments to take off the lid of the one 
he sought, which was soon effected, 
his was the first moment of real ir 
resolution and terror. The sight of 
the corpse lying there by that dim 


light, in the heavy stillness of death, 


| with its white and placid counte- 


nanee, made his heart swell and his 
nerves powerless. ‘The subliunty of 
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the sight made him feel the meanness 
of his action with double force; he 
almost fainted, and with the intention 
of abandoning the business he re- 
turned into the body of the church. 
There he supported himself for a 
time while 
refreshed him, and he was at length 
about to depart, when recollecting 
that the lid of the coffin should be 
replaced, he summoned a strong 


effort, and went again into the vault | 


for that purpose. 

But the sight of the corpse was 
not now so awful to him as before. 
The consternation had done its ut- 
most. There was an imperceptible 
return of the original intention in 
his mind, and by a quick effort he 
lifted the body, drew the chain over 
the head, disengaged the locket from 
under the hand, and then lowered 
the corpse again into its place. As 
he did this, the arm which before 
lay upon the breast fell with a strange 
flexibility over the side of the coflin, 
and a faint sigh came from the 
body. 

Had a thunder-clap broken in 
upon the silence, the man would not 
have been more staggered than he 
was at this little sigh. 
hastily forth, left the sepulchre un- 
closed, and opened the church-door 


to ge out; when, as if to increase | 
first thing | 


his bewilderment, the 
which met his eyes was the great 
moon lifting itself in the unabated 
power of its light over the horizon’s 
edge, It shone right opposite, and 
seemed looking at and coming to 
expose him. He did not dare to lift 
his eyes again; but, without stop- 
ping even to lock up the church, he 
‘lew over the fields pursued by his 
fears. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


I was sitting one day in company 
with a Frenchman, a Spaniard, an 
Italian, an Englishman, and a Ger- 
man, when a conversation began 
upon the merits of their respective 
nations. <As I found the argument 
growing warm, especially on the 
part of the Freachman, who was 
pouring a shower of small talk upon 
the Kuglishman, and of the Italian 
who was near touching the eciling 
with his hands iu order to inyok« 








the coolvess of the air | 


He rushed | 
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} the vengeance of Heaven upon the 

| Germaa, I bethought me of a method 
to temper the discussion—I proposed 
that each should set forth his reasons 
for preferring his own nation in a 
continued speech, and that I, as an 
impartial hearer, should be the judge 
amongst them. 

I addressed myself first to the Spa- 
| niard,who was by no means a liberal, 
and said, “* Tell mewhy you consider 
your own nation as the wisest, the 
happiest, and the best!”—he an- 
swered, “ I consider the two former 
| epithets as entirely superfluous ; for 

if we are the best, we must be the 
happiest; and if we are the happiest 
and best, we must be the wisest. 

* Now, I believe, there is no mau 
who performs so well as the Spa- 
niard his duty to God, and _ to his 

| neighbour. He worshipsin the most 
exact, and even in the most splendid 
manner, the Divine Creator, the Re- 
deemer, the Holy Ghost, and the 
| Blessed Virgin, and he does not 
forget to pray for the intercession of 
the least of the Saints whom the 
church has admitted; he is Joyal to 
his king, to the utmost stretch of 
Christian patience and submission ; 
he is kind and charitable to his fel- 
low creatures, helping the needy, 
| and feeding the hungry; he reaps 
the reward of his good actions ina 
perpetual cheerfulness. Cheerfulness 
is the habit of the good—gaicety is 
but the delirium of the wicked. Nor 
| let it be supposed, as maoy decla- 
matory writers have asserted, that 
the Inquisition has diminished the 
happiness of Spain. It is only 
through the acts of the Inquisition, 
that the Spanish people have been 
preserved in an unanimous faith. 
Now, even granting, for argument’s 
sake, that other religions may be 
| equally good for a future life,. there 
is nothing which tends so much to 
union and harmony in the present 
as worship at the same altar, re- 
liance upon the same means of sal- 
vation, oblivation to the same duties, 
| and hope of the same final reward. 
| Much has been said of the victims 
of the Inquisition. The care which 
that holy tribunal employed not to 
| hurt the reputation of families, by 


publishing their proceedings, has 
served to spread a clamour agaist 
} them; for that which is sceret Is 
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always magnified by report. It is 
thus that fame revenges herself on 
those who wish to keep her out. But, 
in reality, are the victims of the In- 
quisition to be compared with those 
of the day of St. Batthelemi, and 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz? 
Such are the effects of admitting the 
infection, atrd then endeavouring to 
stop it. Or are they to be compared 
with the thousands who suffered in 
Mogland under Henry Vill. Kdward 
VI. and Elizabeth? Such are the 
consequences of admitting, without 
controul, the prachers of heresy and 
scbism. 

“ If we not want the rcligionus 
toleration of England, stil! less do 
we stand in need of her political 
liberty. The san which favours our 
country with its propitious influence, 
gives us enjoyment sufficient without 
secking to busy ourselves in the 
affairs of government. Liberty is, 
in fact, a poor substitute for a fine 
climate. The people of the south 
only require the presence of that 
power which raises the corn, which 
ripens the grape, in order to be sa- 
tisfied with their position. To ask 
if they are happy you need only ask 
if they exist. But with the people 
of the north it is necessary to dig 
mines, to hew down forests, to build 


houses, to obtain in a small space of 


afew feet, that warm, comfortable 
sensation, which a southern peasant 
feels in the large mansion of nature ; 
he is obliged to look for some artifi- 
cial sonrce of pleasure, to intoxicate 
himself with the poison of distilled 
spirits, or the tumolt of political 
contention. We coant no such ad- 
vantages. To those whu love care 
we leave the tronble of coverning; 
and we should thimk it as absard to 
insist upon clecting deputies, and 
making flaws beeause we have the 
right to do it, as to carry burdens 
because we have backs capable of 
supporting them. Having said what 


is snfficient to convince all men of 


sense, I will not dilate upon the 
beauty of our countrs—the majesty 
of Granada, the splendour of Seviile, 
the fertility of Valencia. You know 
our land, and can do justice to it.” 
Having thus spoken, the Spaniard 
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and I observed he never listencd to 
a word that was spoken afterwards. 

Having put the same question to 
the Jtalian that I had addressed to 
the Spaniard, he answered to the 
following purport:—That what had 
been just said concerning the plea- 
sure derived from climate, applied 
with equal force to Italy, and set 
their two countries above all the 
rest of Kurope. ‘“ Indeed,” he said, 
“the native of London, or Hiam- 
burgh, cannot conceive, unless he 
travels to our land, the pleasure to 
be derived from the touch of a Cisal- 
pine atmosphere. Our nerves seem 
to swell and extend themselves to 
receive the delightful sensation; our 


| eyes dwell without fatigue or pain 


upon the beauties of arich and warm 
landscape ; even the voice maintains 
its clearness only in the air which 
the sun has blessed. But if we had 
merely this advantage, we should 
rival and not precede Spain in hap- 
piness. Itis to another circumstance 
that Italy owes her glory, her occu- 
pation, her delight—to taste. With 


| yastice it has been said, that this is 


the only pursnit of which the plea- 
sures far out-balance the pains. A 
man may meet with an unfaithful 
mistress, or be rejected by an un- 
grateful sovereign, but nothing 
obliges him to gaze ata bad picture, 
or dwell upon a_ disproportioned 
building. A great work of art may 
be said to be the most successful 
result of human effort: a fine statue 
requires as much genius in the con- 
ception as the most dificult problem 
of Newton; it demands as much 
skillin the execution as the formation 
of a time-piece; and when linished, 
it attracts the admiration, and grati- 
lies the senses of thousands of spee- 
tators for thonsands of years. It is, 
I hope, needless fia them to prove 
that Italy excels all other vations in 
this respect. The sublimity of Mi- 
chael Angelo, the grace and expres- 
sion of Raphae!, in fine, the imume- 
rable merits of our great architects, 
sculptors, and painters, are not to be 
insalted by a comparison with the 
smoky buildings of London, the 
monuments in the Musée Francois, 
or the lusty goddesses of the Velvian 


folded his arms in his cloak, which | painters. 


he always wore, even in France; 


“Give me, above all, the music 
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which our admirable Paeisello, Ci- 
marosa, and Rossini have produced, 
and I will not yield the palm of hap- 
piness to any partof Europe. For 
the prize of wisdom, too, I think we 
may lay a fair claim. The greatest 
natural philosophers, the most skil- 
ful negociators, the most gifted poets, 
own Italy as their birth-piace. The 


discovery of the laws of motion, of 


the resistance of the air, of the baro- 


meter, of the telescope, and lately of 


CGalvanism—the knowledge of a 





fourth quarter of the globe—the his- | 


tory of [taly, of 
Council of Trent, and of the Civil 
Wars of France, the Inferno, the 
Gofiredo, and the Orlando Furioso, 
form a portion of the share which 


Florence, of 


tion of Kurope. It is for you, Sir,” 
he concluded, turning to the German, 
“to prove that the universities of 
Heidelberg and Halle have done 
more.” 

The German, though he seemed to 
be smoking his pipe with great apa- 
thy, was not insensible to the re- 
proach; and, like a skilful general, 
immediately changed the field of 
action.—* I can tind but one fault 
with your discourse, Signor,” he 
replied—* it is, that you have en- 
tirely omitted to answer the principal 
question, namely, why you consider 
your nation as the best? To this 
interrogatory, 1 can reply, with a 
safe conscience, that the Germans 
are the best people, because they do 
not assassinate secretly or murder 
openly; because they are honest in 
their dealings and pay their debts, 
whether to government or indivi- 
duals, with  conscience-calming 
punctuality. From Hamburgh to 
Clagenfurt, there is scarcely a village 
which has notits schoolmaster, whilst 
the capital of a province is almost 
ignorant of the name of exccutioner. 
Our fruit hangs on the trees by the 
read side without being touched by 
any and the streets of our 
largest towns become still as sleep 
eatly in the night. Other nations, 
indeed, may boast of great 
veries in scicnce,and of a rapid pro- 
gress in potitical philosophy; but 
we ttrnished them with the means. 
They have sown a great part and 
reaped the whole; but we gave the 
field aud invented the plough, [tis 


one; 


diseo- 


the | 
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to us that they are indebted for the 
art of printing, without which, know- 
ledge could not have moved; and 
for the reformation, without which it 
woukl have been arrested in its 
march. In modern times, too, our 
literature has taken a far extended 
springing leap, which leaving behind 
it the long past glories of Italy and 
lrance, place it by the side of Eng- 
land in the race towards the spec- 
tator-girt laurel-surrounded goal, 
which is always in the horizon of 
these bright genuises, who havea 
heari-convulsing desire of present 
immortality, and a thousand-man 
power of intellectual sensation.” 
These last words caused a pause; 


} even the Frenchman took a pinch of 
Italy has contributed to the civiliza- | 


snull, and sneezed twice before he 
would begin. At last he started with 
such volubility in praise of France, 
and of Paris, that [am quite incapa- 
ble of representing his harangue. 
Hle gave the first ten minutes to 
those who had spoken before him, 
and tried to prove that France ex- 
celled them in the very particulars 
on which they had insisted. He said 
there was noclimatein Europe equal 
to that of the south of France, and 
that even at Paris the winter was 
over in February. As for the fine 
arts, he quoted Lalande, who had 
spent several years in and written 
several volumes upon Italy, and who 
maintains there is nothing to be seen 
there equal to what is to be found 
in France. In modern times he 
thought it beyond a question, that 
the French painters were the first in 
the world, which, however, was not 
to be wondered at, as the English 
had not at all turned their attention 
to the fine arts. The works of David, 
he conceived, express a sublimity 
to which Raphael, born in a barba- 
rous age, never could attain; in 
music the French now far excelled 
the Italians. As for virtue, which his 
German friend had introduced some 
what mala propos into the discussion, 
he, like the Delphine of Madame 
de Stacl, defined it to cousistin a 
succession of gencrous impulses 

and these impulses acted no where 
with such vigour, as in the country 
where an olleer sacrificed his life, 
in order to give the alarm to his re- 
giment, and a father went cheerfully 
tu execulion to the life of his 
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sor. Having thrown out these re- 
marks with an air degage, he pat on 
a more Socratic look,as he addressed 
himself to the Englishman :—* It is 
with your nation that our’sis most fit 
to be compared. In England and 
in France, les lwuieres are genera'ly 
spread like the rays of the sun; in 
other countries they are scattered 
like flashes of li:htning. Bat it is 
more especially in French that ele- 
mentary books in every art and 
science are writien ; it isin French 
that the reading of the world, pro- 
found or trivial, is carried on. Ifa 
mathematician wishes to read the 
deepest book of science, he studies 
the Mecanique Celeste ; if a Russian 
nobleman desires to learn what is 
meant by the words feeling or wit, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he takes up the tragedies of Racine, | 


or the tales of Voltaire, and learns 
to smile and to cry like a civilized 
being. Even the discoveries of your 
great Newton have been brought to 
perfection by D’Alembert and La. 
place; and in pure mathematics you 
have not for a long time produced 
an equal to Lagrange. Impartial 


judges (bowing to me) will agree, | 


that in the most profound and ab- 


stract of human sciences, the people | 


whom you treat as frivolous and 
superficial have gone far beyond 


you. Your mathematicians of Ox- | 
ford and Cambridge, are not even | 


acquainted with that form of the 
calculus which we use for our inves- 
tigations. If we excel you in ab- 
Stract knowledece, there is still less 
doubt that we are superior in prac 
tical happiness: for happiness con- 
sists in nothing so much as ip a tem- 
per of mind fitted for pleasure, or, 
to use a chemical phrase, in having 
a capacity for enjoyment. A man 
may satisfy himself of this, by tra- 
velling the same road when he is 
gay and when he is gloomy. In the 
first case, the country will appear to 
him smiling, beautifal, or sublime ; 
in the second, it will seem tame, dull, 
orsavage. Now the disposition of 
a Frenchman is to see every thing 
en beau. YT remember being in a 
wretched prison guarded by Spa- 
niards, who any day in the week 
might have taken a fancy to ent ow 
throats: yet we laughed all day and 
acted plays in the evening. English 


nen would havecut holesinthe wall as | might be the better able to in 


Vel it 


and have been shot in the attempt 
to escape. If we know how to bear 
adversity, we also know how to en- 
joy prosperity. What in the world 
so good as the restaurateurs and the 
theatres of Paris? What country 
can compare with France for wines, 
for dress, for dancing, and for-plays? 

* You will aflirm that these sen- 
sual and marketable enjoyments de- 
stroy the taste for domestic happi- 
ness; but it isnot so: no people are 
more attached than the French to 
their near relations; and England 
cannot easily produce a mother more 
iitached than Madame de Sevigné. 
It is the same with all the domestic 
relations; and it is sufficient to go 
the cimetiére of Pere la Chaise, to be 
convinced how true the affection 
which the mothers, and sons, and 
sisters, of France have for each 
other. How simple, and yet how 
tender the inscriptions upon the 
tombs! There the sister goes to re- 
new the tender recollection of her 
sister, and a son to place a garlaud 
over the grave of his mother. With 
you, the dead are never mentioned, 
never visited, and, I believe, seldom 
remembered. With the kindest feel- 
ings to their relations, the French, 
it is true, do not think it inconsistent 
to mix the sociability of a larger 
circle; and they endeavour to be 
happy through the short period of 
existence allotted them ; whilst the 
English lose half their lives in be- 
coming acquainted with those who 
are jumbled into the same half-cen- 
tury as themselves.” 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT 2TNA IN 
1669. 

Tur following letter was writtento 
King Charles I by Lord Winchelsea, 
who in his return from his embassy 
at Constantinople, in 1669, visited 
Catania, in the island of Sicily, and 
was himself an eve witness of the 
dreadful eruption therein described : 

“* May it please your Majesty, 

“In my voyage from Malta to this 
place, wherein [have used all the 
diligence the season hath civen me 
leave, L touched at the city of Cata- 
nia, in Sicily, and was then most 
kindly invited by the bishop to lodge 
in his palace, which I accepted, that 
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form your Majesty of that extraor- 
dinary fire which comes from Mount 


| 


Gibel, fifteen miles distant from that | 


city; which for its horridness in the 
aspect, for the vast quantity thereof, 
(for its fifteen miles in length, and 
seven in breadth), for its monstrous 
devastation and quick progress, may 
be termed an inundation of fire, a 
flood of fire, cinders, and burning 
stones, burning with that rage as to 


advance into the sea 600 yards, and | 


that to a mile in breadth, which I 
saw; and that which did augment 
my admiration was, to sec in the sea 
this matter like ragged rocks, burn- 
ing in four fathom water,two fathoms 
higher than the sea itself, some parts 
liquid and moving, and throwing olf, 
not without great violence, the stcnes 


| table, 


about it, which, like a crust of vast | 


bigness, and red hot, fell into the 
Sea cvery moment, in some place or 
other, causing a great and horrible 


noise, smoke,and hiss'ng in the sea; | 


and thus more and more coming 


after it, making a firm foundation in | 


the sea itself. I stayed there from 
nine o'clock on Saturday morning, 
to seven 


} 


next morning, and this | 


mountain of fire and stones, with | 
cinders, had advanced into the sea | 
twenty yards at least, in several | 


places; in the middle of this fire, 
which burned in the sea, it hath 
formed a passage like to a river, 
with its banks on each side very steep 
and creggy, and this channel moves 
the greatest quantity of this fire, 
which is the most liquid, with stones 
of the same composition, and cinders 
all red hot, swimming upon the fire 
of a great magnitude; from this a 
river of fire doth proceed under the 
great mass of the stones which are 
generally three fathoms high all over 
the country, where it burns, and in 
other places more. There are scveral 
conduits or rivalets of this liquid 
matter, which communicates fire and 
heat into all parts, more or less, and 
welts the stones and cinders in those 
places where it toucheti them, over 
and over again; where it meets with 
rocks or houses of the same matter 
(as many are), they melt and go 
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moniac, lead, iron, brass, &e. It 
moves not regularly, nor constantly 
down hill; in some places it hath 
made the vallies hills, and the hills 


| that are not high are now vallies, 


When it was night I went upon two 
tewers in divers places, and could 
plainly see at ten miles distance, as 
we judged, the fire to begin to run 


| from the mountain in a direct line, 


the flame to ascend as high and as 
big as one of the highest and great- 
est steeples in your Majesty’s king- 
doms, and to throw up great stones 
into the air; I could discern the 
river of fire to descend the mountain 
of a terrible fiery or red colour, and 
stones of a paler red toswim thereon, 
and some to be as big as an ordivary 
We could see this fire to 
move in several other places, and all 
the country covered with fire, as- 
cending with great flames, ia mweny 
places smoking to a violent furnace 
of iron melted, making a noise with 
the great pieces that fell, especially 
those which fell into the sea. A 
cavalier of Malta, who lives there, 
and attended me, told me, that the 
river was as liquid where it issues 
out of the mountain, as water, and 
came out like a torrent with great 
violence, and is five or six fathoms 
deep, and as broad that no stones do 
sink therein. I assure your Ma- 


jesty, no pen can express how terri- 


ble it is, nor can all the art and in- 
dustry of the world quench, or divert 
that which is burning in the country. 
In forty days time it hati destroyed 
the habitations of 27,000 persons, 
made two hills of one, 1003. paces 
apiece, and one is four miles in com- 
pass, as your Majesty will see by 
the draught that I have sent bere- 
with; it was the best I could get, 
but hath nothing of the progress 
into the sea; the confusion was so 
great in the city, which is almost 
surrounded with mountains of fire, 


} that I could not get any to draw one, 


away with the fire; where they find | 
other compositions they turn them 


tv lime or ashes, 
of this fire, stones, aud cinders, are 
sulphur, nitre, quick-silver, salam- 





The composition | 


' 


but I have taken care to have one 
sent after me for your Majesty. Of 
20,000 persons which inhabited Ca- 
tania, 3000 only remain; all their 
goods are carricd away, the cannons 
of brass are removed out of the 
Castle, some great bells taken down, 
the city gates walled up next the 
fire, and preparation made by all to 
abandon the city, 























“The night that I Jay there, it rain- 
ed ashes all over the city; and ten 
miles at sea it troubled my eyes. 
This fire in its progress met with a 
Jake of four miles in compass, and it 


was not satisfied only to fill it up, | 


though it was four fathom deep, but 
hath made of it a mountain. 

* I send also to your sacred Majesty 
a relation in print which the bishop 
gave me, wherein the beginning is 
related,and several curious passages. 
I most humbly beseech your pardon 
for the hindering your Majesty so 
long from your better employments ; 
and I beseech you, great Sir, ever to 
believe I love and reverence your 
person above all expression, for Lam 
your Majesty’s most obedicnt, most 
humble, and most faithful subject 
and servant, * WINCHELSEA. 
“ Naples, the 27th April, 7th of May, 1669.” 


FEMALE MANNERS OF THE FIF 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
Tue following extract from the 


Journal of Klizabeth Woodville 
(Queen of Edward the Fourth), pre- 


sents a striking contrast to the high- | 


bred ladies of the present day. We 
have modernised the spelling, but 
suffered the original phrases to re- 
main. It was written by her before 
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her first marriage with the JohnGray, 
spoken of sotenderly in the extract: 

Sunday morning.— Rose at four 
o'clock, and helped Catherine to 
milkthe cows. 

Six o’clock.—Break fasted. 

Seven o’clock.—W ent out with the 
lady duchess, my mother, into the 
court-yard; fed five and thirty men 
and women, and chid Roger very ses 
verely for expressing some dissatis- 
faction in attending us with the 
broken meat. 
| Teno'clock.—Wentto dinner. John 

Gray, one of our visitants, a most 

comely youth—but what's that to 
me. A virtuous maiden should be 
entirely under the direction of her 

parents. John eat but littlhe—stole a 

great many tender looks at me. 
| Three o’clock.—Poor Farmer Ro- 
binson’s house burnt down by an ac- 
| cidental fire. John Gray proposed a 
subscription among the company for 
the farmer’s relicf, and gave no less 
than five pounds himself to this be- 
nevoleyt intention.— Memorandum: 





| Never saw him look so comely as at 


that moment. 
Four o’clock.— W ent to prayers. 
Six o’cloch.—Fed the poultry. 
Seven o'clock —Supper onthe table. 
Delayed io that late hour on account 
of poor FarmerRobinson’s misfortune. 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


—— 


STANZAS. 
‘From Poetical Remains of Peter Corcorat 


And muttered, lost! lost! lost!” 
Sir WW. Scott 
"Trs vain to grieve for what is past, 
Lhe golden hours are gone ; 
My own mad hand the die hath cast, 
And 1 am lett alone: 
"Tis vain to grieve--l now can leave 
No other bliss—yet still | grieve! 
The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing my Car, 
I searce can bear the lonely light 
That burns oppressed and neer : 
1 stave at it winle halt reclined, 
And teel its thick light on my mind. 
The sweetest fate have I laid waste 
With a remorseless heart ; 
All that was beautiful and chaste 
Vor me seemed set apart 


But I was fashioned to defy 

Such treasure, so set richly by. 

Ho ¥ could I give up her, whose eyes 
Were filled with quiet tears, 

For many a day—when thoughts would 

rise, 

Thoughts darkened with just fears 

Of all my vices !—Memory sees 

Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 


A wild and wretched choice was mine, 
A lite of low dehght— 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine 
Lhat ves the wasted night 

The bitter jest, the wearied gice, 

The strife of dark society. — 

To those who plunged me in the throng 
Of such disastrous joys, 

Who led me by low craft along, 
And stunned my iniud with noise, 

[ only wish they now could look 

Upon my bife’s despoiled bouk. 
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When Midnight finds me torn apart 
From vulgar revelry, 

The cold still Madness of the heart 
Comes forth, and talks with me.— 

Talks with me till the sky is grey 

With the chill light of breaking day 

My leve is lost—my studies marred, 
My friends disgraced and changed — 

My thougiits all scattered and impaired, 
My relatives estranged ; 

Yet can I not by day recall 

My ruined spirit from its thrall. 





“THE ALHAMBRA 
{From Sebastian. An unpublished Poem by the 
Rev. G. Croley. 


He looked around, but a!l was solitude, 


No shadow waudered by the evening | 
vine; 

A moment in bewildered thought he 
stood, 


Saw the wind "sh: ake the Alhambra’s rea- | 


dy pole, 
Pondered no more, 
the wall. 


Palace of beauty! where the Moorish 
ord, 

King of the bow, the bridle, and the 
sword, 


Sut like a genie in the diamond's blaze. 

Oh! to have seen thee inthe ancient days, 

When at thy morning gates the coursers 

tood, 

The “ Thousand,” 
fiery blood, 

In pearl and ruby harnessed for the king. 

And through thy portals poured the gor- 
geous brood 

Of jewelled Sheik and Emir, hastening, 

Ketore the sky her dawning 
showed, 

Their turbans at the caliph’s feet to 
tline. 


milk white Yemen's 


Lovely thy morn—thive evening lovelier 
still, 

When, at the waking of the first blue star 

That trembled on the Atalaya bill, 

The splendours of the trumpet’s voice 
arose, 

Brilliant and bold, and yet 
war: 

It summoned all thy beauty trom repose, 

"Lhe shaded slumber of the burning noon. 

Then in the slant sun all thy fountains 
shone, 

Shooting Ue sparkling column from the 
vase 

Of chrystal cool, and falling in a haze 

Of rainbow hues on floors of porphyry ; 

Aud tle 
bloum 

That breathes to African or Indian sky, 

Carnation, tuberose, thick anemone, 

Pure lily that its virgin head low waved 


but rushed within | 


perple | 


no sound of 
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In the deep arbours, or the regal bail, 
Hushing the tumult of the festival. 
When the pale bard his kindling eye-ball 
reared, 
And told of Eastern glories, silken hosts, 
Towered elephants, and chiefs in topaz 
armed ; 
of the myriads from the clondy 
coasts F 
Of the far Western Sea, the sons of blood 
The iron men of tournament aud teud 
Phat round the bulwarks of their fathers 
swarmed, 
Doomed by the Moslem scymetar to fall, 
Pill the red cross was hurled from Sa- 
lem’s wall. 


Or 


Where are thy pomps, Alhambra, earth- 


ly sun, 
That had no rivalry, no second ?—Gone. 
Thy glory down the arch of time has 


rolle 
Like the great day-star to the ocean dim, 
The billows ot the aves o’er thee swim, 
Gloomy and fathomless: thy tale is told! 
Where is thy horn of battle, that but 


blown 

Brought every chiet of Afric from his 
throne, 

Brought every spear of Afric from the 
wail, 


' Brought every charger barbed trom the 


stall, 

its tribes sat mounted on the 
shore, 

Waiting the waving of thy torch to pour 
The living deluge on the fields of Spain. 
Queen of Earth's loveliness, there was a 


rill all 


stain 

Upon thy brow, the stain of guilt and 
gore ; 

Thy course was bright, bold, treache- 
rous—and ‘tis o'er. 

The spear and diadem are from thee 
gone, 

Silence ts now sole monarch on thy 


throne. 

He passed the Court of Fountains, where 
the rill 

Strives through its sculptured bed to 
trickle still. 


No living sound was there; he leaned 
beside 
| The fountain where the Abencerrago 
i died, 
| And struck in listless anger from its 
| brim 
| The weeds that gathered o'er it thick and 
dim. 
| Its muarmurings lulled his ear ;—a sudden 
| shade 


rich bordering beds of every | 


Beneath the fountam drops, yet still 


would come, 


Like hearts by love and destiny enslaved, | 


Jhat see and shrink, and yet will seek 
their doom. 

Phen was the harping 

heard 


of the minstrels 


{ 


| Crowding 


Twined swiftly through the distant co- 
lonnade : 

He sprang, and followed, but his foot was 
mazed 

In the deep labyrinth of halls, emblazed 

With fretted gold and parples, and all 
dyes 

Of plant or metal, and inseriptions wan 

the cupola, and floor, and 

frieze, 

Vith snell and scripture, tal 

; mah 


and talis- 








